CHAPTER XII
THE EARTH IN ITS EELATION TO  THE  DEVELOPMENT AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  LIFE
THE first circumstance to be considered in relation to the habi-tability of a planet is its distance from the sun. We know that tne heating power of the sun upon our earth is ample for the development of life in an almost infinite variety of forms; and we nave a large amount of evidence to show that, were it not for the equalising power of air and water, distributed as they are wtth us, the heat received from the sun would be sometimes too great and sometimes too little. In some parts of Africa, Australia, and India, the sandy soil becomes so hot that an ess
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can be cooked by placing it just below the surf ace. On the other hand, at an elevation of about 12,000 feet in lat. 40° it freezes every night, and throughout the day in all places sheltered from the sun. Now, both these temperatures are adverse to life, and if either of them persisted over a considerable portion of the earth, the development of life would have been impossible. But the heat derived from the sun is inversely as the square of the distance, so that at half the distance we should have four times as much heat, and at twice the distance only one-fourth of the heat. Even at two-thirds of the distance we should receive more as much heat; and, considering the facts as to the ex-216 be essential for life as it exists around us.ht have been developed. But on the other hand, considering the great variety of physical conditions which are seen to be necessary for the development and preservation of life in its endless varieties, any prejudicial influences, however slight.rifX*X
